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the board into the control room. Radio City has a bank 
of two elevators on each side, so I designated one side to 
be guest rooms, backstage, all that stuff; the band was 
on those elevators over there. The elevators on the other 
side of the stage were mine. Period. Nobody could use 
those elevators but me. One guy was up, one guy was 
down, always. If I took somebody down, he came right 
back up because he was the “down” guy. And that was 
it, you did not answer any other calls. I had to fire the 
elevator operator the first night because somebody 
pushed a button on a floor and they went and answered 
it, and it wasn’t there when I wanted it. I had to have 
that availability because I was so far from the damn 
stage. I had to have it. That was it. So I fired him, and I 
never had a problem with them after that. They did their 
job: one up and one down, and be there. Somebody was 
sitting on the stage and he was there, waiting in case 
somebody wanted to go up, and likewise. 

Why would you have had to go to the stage? 

If there was a problem, I had to have somebody on 
the stage and tell them to do something with a mike; if it 
didn’t get done right or something, you know, I might 
have had to check some setup or something. 

Of course, you had a Clear-Comm intercom 
system... 

Yeah, yeah, but you’re still not there putting your 
hands on it. You had to go put your hands on things. If I 
had to talk to a musician about something, if I had to get 
in Jerry’s face, go give Bobby a kick in the butt, whatever, 
find out happened to that weird-ass drum thing over 
here, or something. You had to be there sometimes. Usu- 
ally it wasn’t me doing the running because I had to be in 
my control room. I had the two Neves to keep on top of. 

Would you go to new tapes every night, or would 
you just continue on at the point at which the previous 
night’s concert ended? 

Oh, a new tape. A lot of the times I had the encore on 
a separate reel because there was plenty of time to 
change the reel, for one thing, and just to make sure, you 
put on a new tape. 

How much did those blank tapes cost then, do you 
remember? 

I paid way less than what they usually charge. I paid 
like $75 apiece maybe. I used Ampex 456 tape, which I 
affectionately call Mr. Shed. It was so accommodating 
to level and gain; but it had a kind of backing that 
would shed a whole lot as it was shuffled across a tape 
machine transport. It left a noticeable amount of dust on 
a tape deck, and would gum up the heads pretty good. 
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You’d just have to clean your heads frequently; but man, 
you could crank it on there. Great tape, I loved it. 

How would the quality of these large-format 
professional-quality tapes compare to cassette or DAT 
tapes? 

Well, itd be like having a metal tape as opposed to 
having a regular tape, high-density tape in a way, 
because you could just cook the level on it and it would 
just take it so nicely, saturate in such a sweet way. It was 
thick: it was like you could just carve into it or some- 
thing, you know? 

Did you use noise reduction? 

No noise reduction. I had DBXs on the kick drums, 
but that was about it for any processing. 

Why would you use the DBX on the kick drum? 

The DBX was very quick, so I used it to catch any 
extreme peaks And limit them before they could satu- 
rate the crap out of the tape and cause distortion. 

So it’s sort of like limiting? 

Yes, limiting, so it wouldn’t get out of control. I 
didn’t really want to affect the tape, I wanted to affect 
the thing as little as possible, but I had to make sure he 
didn’t slap the crap out of it. 

Because the drums are the loudest instrument? 

Yeah, like I said before, low-end is what drives the 
meter. The kick drum and the bass pushed those meters 
like crazy and shoved the tape real hard, rattling its poor 
little metal until it shook. 

So you must have had some serious fun with this 
equipment once it was set up. 

Oh, it was fun! And it was challenging. At the 
Warfield, absolutely every cable in the studio was 
unplugged, including the internal wiring of the tape 
machines. One of my crew had decided that the cables 
needed to be neatened up. There was a bed of snakes 
behind my boards since I decided where everything 
would go as I plugged it in; and so on our day off, he 
unplugged the lot, writing down all the cabling number 
changes as he went. When I came back the next day, it 
was six o’clock, and the gig started at seven. There was 
nothing plugged in the whole place. Nothing. Every- 
thing went through about sixteen different number 
changes; came down this line, went to that snake to that 
box, over to this input, and then came out of that to that 
sub to go over to tape track blah, blah. Even the internal 
tape machine harnessing was unplugged. He had all the 
number changes written down, but then just didn’t 
show up. I couldn’t wait, I had to make a choice. What 
we had to do was just plug them in, because nobody was 
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coming with any list of numbers! I said, “You guys, do 
the tape machines. Plug in the harnesses, and Pll take 
care of the all the boards’ ins and outs.” Luckily, Pm 
really good with numbers and I remembered every single 
change. So I had them all plugged in by the time the 
band went on at seven, and I was able to do my record- 
ing; I didn’t miss a note, but I didn’t have my playback 
in yet. It took me a few more minutes to get my play- 
back done, but I had my record all set up so I didn’t miss 
anything. Man, what a deal that was. That was insane! 
Totally insane. In New York, someone did a modifica- 
tion on the board to make some internal monitoring 
hookup, even though I just wanted to patch it together, 
but it blew out the monitoring section of the Neves! I 
had no monitoring; so to listen to my mix—well, to lis- 
ten to anything—the only monitoring I had was directly 
out of the tape machine’s electronics. I was plugging my 
headphones into each track. I had one ear to each track, 
and that’s how I mixed them. It was a trip. Like I said, I 
like those challenges. Sometimes it got to be a little 
much. After all, I was doing two stereo drum kits, and 
could only listen to one half of each of those drum sets 
in one ear at a time. 

So you would take, let’s say, the Nagra back to the 
hotel to listen to it? 

Yeah, that was what we listened to immediately, just 
to rewind and hear the thing without the whole lockup 
of tape machines. To hear the multitrack tapes, you had 
to use both sixteen-tracks and go through the synchro- 
nizer to lock them together for playback. I also had 
those three four-track machines for the room mikes. 

Can you explain that? 

They were audience microphones. There was stereo 
left and right on one machine; another recorded a pair 
further back in the hall; and the center of the room on 
another. The center room feed was from the MS micro- 
phone setup (sum and difference). This was a design 
built by an engineer we worked with down at the Bur- 
bank Studios, when we did the mix for the movie sound- 
track. John Neil, I believe his name was. He built this 
box that was a sum and difference matrix which took an 
omni microphone and a figure-eight microphone (omnis 
hear all sides, figure-eights are sensitive in a figure-eight 
pattern around them), put them together through some 
circuitry, and derived a stereo left and right. We had a 
tape machine dedicated to that. 

What I really love is that the audience sounds great 
on that, but you don’t hear a lot of it. It’s just exactly 
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We had the room microphones at various points 
back from the stage so there was a distance-delay factor. 
We had that set up so we could move the room in rela- 
tion to the stage mikes and get a particular sound of 
space, a spatial feeling. It was pretty fun; those guys 
worked on it, Healy and Jerry and Phil were playing 
with the delay setup for those microphones for like two 
weeks; they were farting around with it, trying to get it 
so they had it in the right relationship to the stage. 
Finally they let me have it; one of them said, “Here, you 
try this.” I put on the phones and dialed it up, and it was 
great! They said, “That’s it! You do the room, you do 
the room. We can’t visualize it, you do it.” It was really 
great; I put my headphones on and dialed into the room 
wherever I felt like it, wherever I wanted to be. 

So when you got back into the recording studio with 
the tapes and got ready to mix down, you'd put a small 
delay on basically all of the instrument and vocal 
tracks, but not the audience mikes that were further 
away... 

Yeah, that’s pretty much it. We would delay the 
SYMPTE playback signal [a signal that allows tracks 
from different decks to synchronize together perfectly] 
from the multitracks to the synchronizer. Then I used 
that to dial in my relationship to the room. I was delay- 
ing the stage so the room could move closer, to wherever 
I liked it. 

What’s involved in fading between songs on a live 
album like the two that came out of those shows [Reck- 
oning and Dead Set]? 

I got to do all the editing down of the tapes and the 
manufacturing of the spaces between the tunes. Those 
are all manufactured. The fact that you don’t really 
notice them is the best I could do; that’s what they’re 
meant to be: invisible. If it comes off with nobody notic- 
ing them, then great. In fact, they’re compilations of 
many different tapes from the different rooms all mixed 
together onto a sixteen-track of elements. Then that’s 
mixed together to do cross-fades and things, to try to 
make it work so you didn’t notice. It worked pretty well, 
I thought. I got to do that when they were out on the 
road. I had a couple weeks to myself to do the “hump it 
and snip it”—you know; cutting up, shortening of the 
tunes and putting together the Rhythm Devils; editing, 
that kind of detailing. 

When you did that, you literally kept notes that said 
“cross-fade”? 

I would make up a whole other tape, another sixteen- 
track, of those elements to mix and make the parts. 





